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A mi SI) w(^ reach issue 12. 
I he end of volume line! 
ll took us eiglUeeii 
months to get here, hut 
thunks III vour terrific su|i- 
[iiirt and response, vou can 
now look forward to seeing 
HoH eonliniii- to a|.|.eHr on 
your newsstands every 
month, keeping miu in 
touch with the faliiilous 
world of film fantasy. 


As ym 
last I 


\ hav< 


iced 


onth. 


had I 


much news lloi.iling in on 
ujieoniing lilms that we had 
to cut our Hammer iflu- 
slraled adaptation of The 
Gorgon in half, and run it 
across two issues. But fear 
not. lids i.sn't regular policy, 
even though we're raring 
through the Hummer liliii 
arehive.s at such a pare, 
we'll soon he forced to 
adapt Mutiny on the Buses. 


Thi.H issue 
appe, 


I the first 


■ of onr newest 
neml,er--wriler 
artist. Steve l*arkliouse. 
witli Ids uidcjue story of 
.Ia|>anesc demou-slayiiig. 
As ever, wc look forward to 
your opinions. 

.Also this issue, we've a 
cmiple of scoop features for 
Non, In the recent months, 
weve liccn keeping you 
up- 10 -dale on forthcondng 
fantasy '‘biggies". Well, 
weve now got the full 
story of two of lliein . . , 
KxoreiNi 2: The Heretic and 
Weicniiie to Blond CJty. 

F’liis. a.sa few letters have 
been rondemning us for 
totally ignoring N'inccnl 
Price to ilate. we're taking 
a look bark at one of his lop 
pictures . . , \l’itcfafinder 
Gi-iii-rul. 


A'ou can be sure that in 
future montbs. wc'll be 
giving you more pages on 
the prolitic Mr. P.. kicking 
oil' with his liorman/Poe 


Next i.ssue, in answer to 
all the rciiuests we’ve had, 
well he giving the full 
details on how to obtain 
your custom-made hinders 
for House of Hammer hack 

the end of our hrst volume 
it seems iipprojiriate timing. 

Tied in with the binder 
idea, wc have used the last 
two pages of this issue as a 
complete index of the con- 
tent of HoH 1-12. So. when- 
ever you want to refer liack 

fcaliires, interviews. or 
whaleviT. instead of wad- 
ing llirimgli over 600 pages 
of type and illustration, 
you need oillv cast a quick 
look down the index. 


Bv 


of 


i-ditorial wrap-up, here's a 


ief 


I h's ( 


: The 


Plague of the Zombies, 
ada|ilcd by ■'Powerman’' 
artist Brian Rollaud and 
Hnll regular. Trev Goring; 
Star Wars; Suspiria; Ahi- 
carHa; Zoliibips on Fihn; 
the new (iodzilla film— War 
of the Monsters and our 
look hark and interviews 
on Hammer's Fanatie (Die, 
Die. .My Darling). 




II lliirlv. 




HAPPENING 1 : Hammer Films' latest movie, Tha Lady Vanishes, 
starring John Cleese, is now well into production. It is based- 
rotighly— on the classic Hitchcock film . . . though with John Cleese 
in the cast, anything could happeni 

HAPPENING 2: Film festivals have coma around once more. Our 
man at Paris. Jean-Marc Lofficier. has sent us lots of pics and 
reviews of some completely new. unseen horror films which we'll 
be featuring next month. 

HAPPENING 3: At Cannes Film Festival this year. Tony Crawley 
met Night of the Living Dead director, George A. Romero, whose 
films we covered back in HoH 3 and 6. Having just seen Romero's 
new "vampire" movie, Martin. Tony naturally asked for an 
interview. When he heard it was for HoH. Romero was only too 
pleased. Apparently he gets copies of every Issue. It seems 
Pittsburgh isn't as starved of reading entertainment as we thoughll 

HAPPENING 4: Talking of interviews, we currently have a few 
sitting here in the office, just waiting for the space to appear in 
HoH. Interviews with such people as Christopher Lee. Michael 
Carreras (the head of Hammer Films), horror-star veteran John 
Carradine and directors Terence Fisher and Val Guest. As the 
saying goes, you ain't seen nothing yet I 

HAPPENING 5 ; By way of a complete switch-around, HoH seems 
to have really caught the British public's imagination. Yours truly. 
Oez, has been beseiged by requests to lecture at various art 
colleges, institutes and societies around the country on adapting 
films into comics, and aiming at adult audiences with ‘'kids stuff". 

For years, Britain has bean a backwater in illustratad stories. 
While America. France, Italy and most of the world has experi- 
mented with styles and techniques, Britain has plodded on aiming 
its comic strip publications at a younger and younger audience. 
But with HoH, we've caught a whole new audience. 

And that audience is extending way beyond our shores! Italy, 
France and Spam will soon be having their own language editions 
of HoH, while the British edition is selling like hot cakes in North 
America and Australia. 

Who knows, we might become a weakly magazine yajl 

HAPPENING 6: Currently in preparation for a future issue of 
HoH, in answer to your many requests we have Vampire Circus 
being adapted to comic strip form, by the talented Steve Parkhouse. 
And beyond that, we've got award-winning American scrlpter Doug 
Moench working on The Devil Rides Out: film scripter Chris 
Wicking adapting Revenge of Frankenstein for Paul Neary's 
drawing board; plus Steve Moore and John Bolton adding the 
finishing touches to One Million Years BC for issue 14. 

HAPPENING 7: On the features front, ws welcome to our ranks 
talented author and radio personality Alan Frank, who will be 
making his HoH debut next month. ex-Capital broadcaster Mike 
Childs. Cinefantaslique writer Alan Jones, and our New York 
correspondent Bob Sheridan. 

From their pens, and those of our regular team, we've upcoming 
articles on Dario Argento't Italian fantasy films, upcoming TV 
movies (—just above the most requested item). Satan on the Silver 
Screen, and Lost World Movies. 

Plus (the inevitable) lots, lots more. Slay tuned. 
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HoH BaCK ISSUES 

Still available I All twelve issues of HoH. Be sure of completing 
your collection of HoH Volume One while stocks still last at the 
collectors' bargain price of 40p ($1 outside UK) each. Price 


includes postage (unless ordering less than 5 copies of HoH 
and/or our poster mags), in which case add 5p per title. Foreign 
orders will be sent surface mail ($1 percopy extra for airmail) and 
cheques/money orders should be made payable to Top Sellers 
Ltd. UK : Allow up to 2 weeks, abroad 6 weeks, (or delivery. 
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FILM 

SCENE 

news 


HORROR 

EXPLOITATION 

Death Game appears to 
be a prize example of 
horror exploitation, giving 
us the story of two young 
girls who virtually take over 
the home of a San Francisco 
businessman and pull the 
plug out when it comes to 
sadistic thoughts. Made in 
1 974, the film was originally 
titled Mrs. Martning's 
Weekend. The director, 
Peter Traynor, worked from 
a script by Anthony Over- 
man and Michael Ronald 
Ross, and the entire show is 
A Levitt- Pickman Film Corp. 
release of a Larry Spiegel 
and Mel Bergman presenta- 
tion. Traynor has previously 
received producer credits 
on The Ultimate Thrill 
and Truck Stop Women. 


THE DAY THE 
SCREAMING 
STOPPED 


Peter Walker's The Day 
the Screaming Stopped 
went into production in 
April, in London. From the 
screenplay by Murray Smith, 
producer-director Walker 
will add this one to his list 
of grisly thrillers (House of 
Mortal Sin, House of 
Whipcord, Schizo, etc.). 

NEW SCHNEER 
FANTASY 

Perseus and the Gor- 
gon's Head is the next 
possible project for pro- 
ducer Charles Schneer. 
Very likely, this will depend 
on the financial outcome of 
the Schneer - Harryhausen 
Sinbad and the Eye of 


Media Macabre 


the Tiger. The Perseus 

project will have Harry- 
hausen coproduce and Be- 
verley Cross pen the screen- 
play. Although Schneer will 
be operating from his Lon- 
don based Andor Films Ltd, 
the British National Film 
Development Fund may be 
fronting the development 
costs. 



\A/illie Dcrsey and Ken San- 
ders star in the new Franco- 
Japanese co-producticn. 
La Grande Explosion. 


BIONIC AND 
SATANIC 
OFFSPRING 

Hong Kong film produc- 
tions seem to be going over- 
board with an assortment of 
fantasy-orientated projects : 
HK-based producer Bobby 
A. Suarez has wrapped-up 
production on his Cyborg 
cash-in. The Bionic Boy. 
Directed by Leody M. Diaz, 
the pic stars Steve Nichol- 
son, Kerry Chandler, Clem 
Parsons, Ron Rogers, David 
Fry, with the title character 
played by 10- -year -old 
Johnson Yap. A sequel. 
The 12 Million Dollar 
Boy, is currently being 
planned by Suarez, with 
young Yap continuing his 
title lead. For the record, the 
title 'Bionic' is a trademark 
of the MCA's Universal City 
Studios unit. Suarez' Inter- 
continental Film Dist. has 
Daughters of Satan ready 
for production; the story 
concerns 'half-bodied' fe- 
male vampires who seek 
out pregnant women every 
night of the full moon. 
Golden Harvest Films are 
preparing, for August, 


James Herbert's The Rats, 

from a screenplay by Nolan 
Smith. 


THE MEDUSA 
TOUCH 

A thriller with super- 
natural ties, The Medusa 
Touch, has gone into pro- 
duction, with Elliott Kastner 
as exec, producer and Jack 
Gold handling the direction 
as well as taking on the role 
of producer. Based on a 
novel by Peter van Greena- 
way, and scripted by John 
Briley, the picture headlines 
Richard Burton (asawriter), 
Lee Remick (as a psychia- 
trist), and Lino Ventura (as 
a police inspector). Working 
out of Pinewood Studios, 
the film is budgeted at seven 
million dollars with shoot- 
ing over an eight-week 
schedule. 


AVENGERS 
SECOND SEASON 

Episodes of The New 


are now under way at 
Pinewood Studios with 
the first segment, 'Hos- 
tage', directed by Sidney 
Hayers. Patrick Macnee, Jo- 
anna Lumley, and Gareth 
Hunt continue in their star- 
ring roles. Sidney Hayers 
has been a long-time con- 
tributor to television, and 
has worked in a directorial 
capacity on such series as 
The Human Jungle, 
early Avengers (during 
the days of Honor Black- 
man as 'Cathy Gale'), 
Arthur of the Britons, 
The Zoo Gang. In 1961, 
Hayers directed Night of 
the Eagle, an excellent 
film taken from Richard 
Matheson's script. 


CBS DEMONIC 
PILOT 


World of Darkness, a 
CBS-TV pilot telecast in 
America this April, played 
off on the occult theme 
(probably to tie-in with 
the current success of The 


Avengers, second season. Omen). ArtWallace'sscript 
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i Media Macabre | 

had as the mainstream 
storyline a man who had 
been medically dead for 
the period of 2jr minutes 
and then revived, This ex- 
perience enabled the hero 
to establish a connection 
with the dead, thus putting 
him in a position to help 

FAN 

SCENE 

to Frankenstein and the tourtn eoition or auarre 

Monster from Hell, It is magazine; the superb selec- 

not, as many may presume, tion and layout of photo- 

another rehashing of an old illustrations is a whole new 

theme but a well-coordi- story 1 

natedstudyoftheseries:or. Issue number three of 

as the heading subtitle Bizarre also has a goodly 
states, 'It'sthe Man, not the amount of material to offer. 

Monster, that makes the The magazine starts off 

difference', with an in-depth look at 


tial victims of the dark 
forces. Granville van Dusen 
played the lead, and this 
pilot show saw him trying 
to uncover the mystery 
surrounding a suicide in 
New England. The film 
climaxed with van Dusen 
combating a demon that 
had taken over the body 
of a friend. Produced by 
Diana Kerew and directed 
by Jerry London, this 60- 
minute show looks un- 
likely to spawn a regular 
series, despite the effective 
pilot. 

NBC DEMONIC 
PLOP 

The Possessed, an 
NBC-TV Sunday Movie, 
seems to have all the in- 
gredients to counter the 
current pressures of erasing 
violence from the srnall 
screen. Produced by Philip 
Mandelker, and directed by 
Jerry Thorpe, this pilot 
show concerned Joan Hac- 
kett as the mistress of a 
girls’ school who is 'pos- 
sessed' and makes a 'meal' 
out of throwing-up in 
James Farentino's face — 
in penetrating closeupl 
Farentino (seen some sea- 
sons back as the hero in 
TV's Cool Million series) 
is the central character of 
the story: his role is one 
of a defrocked cleric, ex- 
drunk, and womaniser who 
is brought back to life 
after a fatal car crash (some 
stretch of the imagina- 
tion, eh?), and is now off 
in pursuit of things evil and 
supernatural. The script, by 
Thorpe, paves the way for 
a possible series of un- 
breached idiocy and nause- 
ating viewing. 


BIZARRE 


BIZ A . all 



I magine a fantasy-film fan- 
zine with a colour glossy 
cover and a page-count 
that runs to 140, and you 
have Bizarre (the fourth 
annual edition). This publi- 
cation does not really 
deserve the term 'fanzine' as 
it is more a horror-film buffs' 
version of something like 
Playboy magazine, in terms 
of printing quality and style 
(sorry, no nude centrefold 
of Ingrid Pitt I). 

Bizarre is an annual pub- 
cation taking into account 
virtually every single horror/ 
fantasy /sci-fi release during 
a 12-month period, and the 
job is mostly a single- 
handed operation by editor 
Sam L. Irvine Jr, Mr. Irvin's 
task is not an enviable one 
(by the sheer scale of 
things) butthe end-product. 
Bizarre, is well worth all the 
hard work. 

'Hammer's Frankenstein 
Series’ is a 17-page feature 
which carefully discusses 
and analyses the company's 
output from The Curse of 
Frankenstein through TV's 
Tales of Frankensteirt 


Demonic children are a 
relatively new addition to 
the gallery of horror ingre- 
dients, starting off with 
Mervyn Leroy's 1956 The 
Bad Seed, featuring an 8- 
year-old murderess. 'Child- 
ren of the Night' conducts a 
serious survey on one of the 
most effective sub-divisions 
in the horror-fantasy genre 
detailing the history and 
growth of the theme. The 
author writes: 'By far the 
best in this group is Robert 
Mulligan's The Other. It is 
the best American horror 
film about children; it pre- 
sents a perfectly innocent 
setting and two seemingly 
innocent boys.' The Other, 
from the book by ex-actor 
Tom Tryon, has yet to 
receive general release 
throughout the U.K., but it 
is definitely a film worth 
keeping a lookout for in the 
near future, as this article 
testifies. 

The film reviews evaluate 
Abby ( In a way, Abby 
is more disgusting than 
The Exorcist . . .’), Cap- 
tain Kronos: Vampire 
Hunter (. . , is one of the 
freshest horror films to 
come out of Hammer.'), 
Dracula ("Compared to 
Curtis' other TV flukes, his 
Dracula really is not too 
bad,'). Nothing But the 
Night ('As Christopher Lee 
has said, the film requires 
the viewer to listen to every 
word of dialogue . . .'), The 
Texas Chainsaw Mas- 
sacre ('. . . is sensationalism 
at its worst.'), and Young 
Frankenstein ('. . . the 
most insane horror parody 
in years . . .’) among some 
remarkable 40 film listings. 

This is just a scant selec- 
tion of the many exciting 
contents that make up the 


IN D<„ - I V a > ■ aiiT\oii.»iv,'" • 

The True Story, directed 
by Jack Smight. This 180- 
minute account of Mary 
Shelley's story and events 
has been telecast twice on 
British television, so this 
article will prove to be of 
great interest to those who 
enjoyed the film, and even 
greater interest to those few 
who missed it. 

29 pagesof horror-fantasy 
film reviews (heavily illus- 
trated) form a major part of 
this issue, devoting a res- 
pectful amount of time and 
space to each movie. 

Once again, theinterviews 
that have been compiled by 
Mr, Irvin are truly remarkable 
and should not be missed 
by anyone seeking pleasure 
from fantastic cinema. The 
section offers you the words 
and thoghts of Roy Ward 
Baker, Ralph Bates, Ste- 
phanie Beacham, James 
Bernard (just about the 
foremost contributor of 
music scores for Hammer 
films), Shane Briant, Sir 
James Carreras, Michael 
Carreras, Terence Fisher, 
Freddie Francis, Kevin Fran- 
cis, Linda Hayden, Chris- 
topher Lee, Ingrid Pitt, and 
Diana Rigg, among quite a 
few other personalities. 

I have merely made men- 
tion of some of the fascina- 
ting items that run through- 
out issues 3 and 4 of Bizarre, 
leaving quite a lot for you, 
the reader, to pursue and 
enjoy should you be wise 
enough to write for your 
own copies. Highly recom- 
mended. 

Bizarre is available from 
Sam L. Irvin Jr, The Pit 
Company. 87 Forest Road, 
Asheville, N.C. 28803. 
U.S.A. 

— T.V. 
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GREAT & SMALL 


Martha Bradley {Beverly Eddins) has a shock awakening from her slumber ... as a deadly 
tarantula spider crawls up her bed and across her chest. 


Giant spiders seem to be makirtg a 
comeback! New Realm Distributors 
are handling the American film Kiss 
of the Tarantula in Britain. For some 
unknown reason they have retitled it 
Shudder for the UK, perhaps hoping 
to totally confuse the movie audiences 
of our shores and annoy tomorrow's 
cinema historians. 

Shivers was the one with the 


parasite worm-like things, released 
last year, right? Shatter was the 
Hammer/Shaw Brothers movie that 
never got U.K. release, yes? And now 
we have Shudder. 

The story centres around Susan 
Bradley, teenage daughter of John and 
Martha Bradley, who operate and live 
in the local mortuary. Susan has for 
pets a collection of deadly trantula 


spiders, and because of her somewhat 
morbid nature is shunned and ignored 
by her friends. 

Mother Martha is secretly in love 
with her husband's younger brother, 
Walter, and plots to murder John 
Bradley so she will be free to remarry. 
But Susan overhears the conversation 
and during the night places a tarantula 
in Martha's bed while she sleeps. 




SHUDDER 

Suzanns Lfng (as Susan Bradley). Eric 
Mason (Walter Bradley), Herman Wallner 
(John Bradley). Patricia Landon (Nancy 
Drury), Beverly Eddins (Martha Bradley). 
Directed by Chris Monger, Produced by 
Daniel B. Cady, Story and screenplay by 
Daniel B. Cady and Warren Hamilton Jr. 
Eastmancolor, 

Time: 84 mins. Certificate X. 


i^piaer-owner ausan gets revenge on her evil school-mates by releasing her pets at them when 
they least suspect it. 


Abruptly by the spider, Martha dies 
of a heart attack, thus leaving the 
authorities to believe the death was 
brought on by natural causes. 

Susan's classmates however only 
use the death as an excuse to be even 
more vicious towards her. And so. 
Susan uses her spiders in acts of 
revenge against them. 

Walter, having lost his lover, now 
tells Susan he really loves her. But In 
pursuing her, he stumbles down a 
flight of stairs, paralyzing himself from 
the neck down. 

Ignoring Walter's cries for mercy 
and help, Susan uses a mortician's 
body-lift to place Walter, still alive, in 
a coffin beneath the corpse of class- 
mate Nancy, to be buried the following 
day. 

the townspeople never do find out 
what happened to Walter Bradley. 
Susan knows ... but she's hardly 
likely to tell. 

Not an earth-shattering picture, but 
worth catching when it comes round 
to your local as part of a double-bill. 


The other currently-on-release spider 
chiller is likely to really leave you cold 
rather than send shivers up your spine. 
It’s a remarkably silly piece of horror/sf 


inusan [Ciuzanne Ling) opens the coffin containing her deao 
classmate, who is about to have company. In the form oi 
still-living, but paralyzed Walter. 
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The re-toucher drew better clouds than spider hairs in this 
equally silly shot from The Giant Spider Invasion. 


^ ^/uc/ auacAi a yruup or young people. Most of whom seem quite amused While the 

re-touchmg of the spider isn't so obvious in the film, the car that the spider’s been built over 

can he neen I 


tv {Leslie farnsh) screams out when she sees the first of the 
giant spiders in its terribly re-touched web. 


exploitation from Hemdale Interna- 
tional distributors. The title should give 
you right idea this time . . . The Giant 
Spider Invasion. 

Somewhat sneakily, the press show- 
ing of this one was during week ending 
21st May, 1977. That was the week 
when most critics went to cover the 
Cannes Film Festival, leaving their 
oft-times greener, less critical protigees 
to cover new movies. 

Though they’d been promised 
months earlier, our tickets never ar- 
rived. Upon phoning Hemdale we were 
told there were no seats left whatso- 
ever. But, upon our request, Hemdale 
did send us their 'press kit'. 

It tells us. . . /I gamma ray shower 
hits a small town in North Wisconsin. 
Local scientist Dr. Jenny Langer 
phones N.A.S.A. for help as radiation 
sets in. Dr. Vance arrives at Montdere 
to find spider's eggs being hatched, 
and the radiation causing terrifying 
consequences. The spiders grow to an 
enormous size creating havoc and 
destruction wherever they go. 

Thanks to some quick thinking by 
Dr. Vance and Dr. Langer, they con- 
ceive a plan to reverse the process 
before total destruction can take over. 

. . .sounds like the '50s science fiction 
B movies live again. Check it out at 
your peril. Hemdale don't seem too 
confident (or even bothered), so it's 
not likely to be any better than the 
not-so-wide selection of stills (3) they 
sent for us to select from. 


GIANT SPIDER INVASION 

Steve Brodie (as Dr. Vance), Barbara Hale 
(Dr. Langer). Alan Hale (Sheriff). Robert 
Easton (Kester). Leslie Parrish (Ev). 
Directed by Bill Rebane, Produced by 
Richard L. Huff and Bill Rebane, Screen- 
play by Richard L. Huff, Eastmancolor. 
Time;76mins. Certificate A. 
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House of Hammer 8 w.:is brilliant. 
I've r\o complaints Look at it . Not 
oftiy 80 we get a new heroic saga 
with brilliant art but also a writing 
style which wraps itself around the 
art rather than just bridging the gaps 
caused by lack of lipace . . and be- 
cause of the demons vengeance 
(After all. it must be the demon taking 
subtle revenge on Shendor by having 
him 'thrown out^'of the light') we 
get the Conan of British comics .and 
after this you have the first part of 
Quatermass Xperiment . . f wonder 
how-.torTg it'll be before Marvel snatch 
Brian l«wis away from HoH . Per 
teps you ought to play their own 
game and devote a section of Hammer 
lAnsvm OesA to Brian Lewis flatter 
him . . butter him up . put your left 
arm around his shoulder . force n 
drrnk down his throat with the other 
hand . and *when he's sufficiently 
stoned . pull open the dungeon door 
. . push him inside and slum dal door 
shut tight. They may have raided the 
Philllpines but they aren't going to 
catch England napping again Oh 
no . . we'll man lire anti-aircrnH guns 
. . we'll beseige Parliament we'll put 
bombs in the Marvel conventions 
The Midnight Coach was a neat 
littleNightGallorything Onecom- 
plaml . . the cover In the shadowy 
comic rack of our newsagents the 
cover was |usi a mass of green blobs 
WTth Santa Clause waving a sword 
about if I hadn't seen the bright'n' 
beautiful Hammer logo I'd 've missed 
8 altogether ' 

Graham Bassett. 

Grimsby 


I am an Australian living in the 
southern -hemispheie on this desolnte 
island. 

Oo wJi l iBi u we hardly see anything 
of British horror magazines, in fact we 
see very lotle of British horror, lull stop 
For example, fust before Xmas. 
Peter Qiah i rt g’s new film opertod in 
a Sydney theatre. At The Earth’s 
Core ran for only one month I But 
Stilt was a double bill. Squirm 
and The Return of Count Yorga 
ran for n great timnd slam one week ' 
In theheert of the city I 
In November a frtend arrived home 
eft rtrfreshed from a great trip round 
England and Scotland He brought 
bock two issues of an amazing maga- 
zine whfch I had never seen the likes 
e< before It was called MonitdC 
Mag end had the most incredibter 
DOsters. Of I sent awayewTr^., 

mediately fora full S’.rt 
Ofl arrival 1 wos in for a surprise 1 
Potw of the maqs I had wanted w«?re 
rw longer available but instead I 
was riiven lour issues of a great 



R)StMorterni 


new megiiarefetitled House of Ham- 
mer. 

In a few moments I was out on the 
road searching every newsagent and 
book shop for other issues. And 
finally I found one shop in the wliole 
of Sydney HoH arrives there four 
months after their release dele. 

And I suppose that until people 
start noticing the went of horror 
material down under (especially Ham- 
mer), we horror fans will have to 
continue the struggle, fighting oyer 
remaining issues of our favourite 
magazine at the local news stand 
One thirrg that puzzles me, in HoH 
No 3 . a question wesasked concerning 
Hammer film posters. Sutpnsing as 
it may seem they are quite easy 
to obtain here. Over the past year 
alone ! have bought fifteen of them 
all in one movie shop (approx f 5 
each !) my prize one is Revenge of 
Frankenstein. It s absolutely beautiful 
I for one am praying that HoH 
will produce many more issues 

Andrew Morson, 
Castle Crag, Australia 


When I saw the last issue of 
Monster Mag I thought that was the 
end of British horror magazines. But 
then, out of the blue came House of 
Hammer. There had been some news 
of its coming m tire fanzine world but 
I was surprised to see it on the market 


.'■so soon. 

'.. ' Somehow I wasn't impressed with 
the first issue, but number two was a 
work of art The feature on Texas 
Chain-Saw Massacre was the best 
piece you have ever run And from 
^SS3e-2. the magazine just rocketed. 

' The art has reached perfection, and 
the stories match exactly. There is only 
one magazine on fantasy available in 
Britain, and it's flooded the market 
with a great success. Perhaps not as 
gory as Monster Mag but far more 
interesting. 

Hewever 1 think it would be even 
better if there were not so many long 
old film reviews. Sometimes they can 
get a touch boring. 

Steven Siddall 
Whitley Bay 
Tyne 81 Wear 


I enjoy your magazine very much, 
particularly Denis Gifford’s senes on 
the golden age of horror films and 
John Brosnan's articles of special 
effects The adaptation of Seven 
Golden Vampires was very in- 
teresting to see, ns this film has not 
been released in North America 
William Kay. 
Newniaiket, Ontario, 
Canada 


■ffoM! 


In issue 8. a reader suggested a 
photo-slnp of a film, instead of a 
comic strip adaptation. As you ex- 
plained this might not work, I have an 
alternative suggestion. 

Why not run a ^/nyle f»age photo 
strip from a film, just showing one 
of the film’s highlights? I would 
particularly like to see the sequence 
from Drariil.r AD 1 972 where Christop- 
her Lee IS impaled on a shattered 
wheel. 

Harvey Clarke, 

Bury St. Edmunds 


‘...they look tike real photographs’ 



HoH is the best horror mag ever 
created. I think your illustrated films 
are brilliant. Your artists are really 
fantastic, a lot of their drawings look 
like real photographs. 

Of the issues so far, I thought 
Dracula, Prince of Darkness was 
the best of all. m HoH 6. The drawings 
of Christopher Lee were so lifelike, 
especially page 14 (frame 1 ). (To 
save you flicking back, we've 
reproduced it here— Dez.) 

Your covers are really excellent too, 
and I think the idea of Father Shandor 
in HoH 8 was great 

Matthew Walton, 
Hampton, Eversham. 





FRANKENSTE 
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Universal made Mary 
SheUey’s story into a sureenplay 
they had no idea that their 
Frankenstein would prove so popular, 
creating (directly and indirectly) a 
series that would mu intermittently 
for the following five decades. 

Under the talented direction of James 
Whale, Universal's film and one of their 
contract players, Boris Karloff, became 
instant successes. The central theme 
of this film, as well as all the sequels 
that followed, was the Monster — the 
appearance of the Monster was what 
every member of the audience -waited 
for, nervously. Taking it from the view- 
point of the Monster being the central 
character (for without it where would the 
film go?), the following notes will take a 
look at the various ways the .Monster 
was utilised throughout its ‘career’. 

Whale's Frankenstein made the Mon- 
ster a moat sympathetic figure, almost 
akin to King Kong, inducing the audience 
to care more for its welfare than for the 
rest of the cast. A strange psychology; 
something of an anti-hero! When, finally, 
the Monster is hounded and trapped in 
the burning windmill, your feelings are 
more related to its predicament than 
with the jeopardy of Henrv Franken- 
stein (Colin Clive). Once it is all over, 
who cares about the remaining few 
moments showing us that Henry has 
just about survived? It is the Monster 
we feel sad about. 

Universal wouldn’t let this success go, 
so in 1935 thev brought our dear 
Monster back in Bride of Frankenstein. 
This is where Universal’s ace make-up 
man. Jack Pierce, really excelled in his 
field; he turned the already heart- 
stopping visage of Karloff’s Monster 
into a portrait of charred grotesqueness, 
burning away the lank hair from the 
front of the head and altering the make- 
suit a scorehed-flesh appearance, 
sequel also featured another 
‘creation’, the intended Bride for the 
Monster. Seven-feet of gauae-swathed 
woman, complete with electrified hair. 
Again, our Monster received the same 
hostile treatment from the cast as before; 
surviving the climax of the previous 
film, in the burning wind mill it rises 
to be pursued by the local villagers 
and ends up virtually crucified by them. 


Above: Leonard Whiting and bandaged Michael Sarraxin in NBC TV's Frankensteio- 
The True Story. Right: Karloff's crealure, from the 1935 Bride of Frankenslein- 

Below: Hammer's Ev il of Frankenstein (1964) with Kiwi Kingston. 

Its apparent hostile actions are purely 
motivated by ignorant peasants and 
devious scientists, turning it into a 
constant prey. The Monster’s eventual 
actions are quite justified when it 
decides to blow > 


everyone up in the 
laboratory; a form of suicide which 
takes most of the 
also! 


ingdoers along 


KARLOFF TO LUGOSI 


Ro^ 


land V'. Lee’s Son of Franken- 
stein, ill 1939, brought the Monster 
back to suffer again. This time it ends 
up being pushed into a bubbling lime- 
pit, after being manipulated by a 
vengeful hunchback for various crimes. 
In Bride of Frankenstein, the Monster 
was able to speak a few words, even 
smoke a cigar, but now it was as dumb 
as in the original. Karloff had brought 
to the Monster a variety of emotions, 
producing a thing capable of drawing 
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EIN ON FILM 
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Beltcten aeenea, Karloff relaxes uith a eup of tea on the Universal Frankenstein aet. 


sympathy rather than terror. Tiring 
of the part, Karloff relinquished the 
role to Lon Chaney Jr, for Ghost of 
Frankenstein in 1942. 

After a decade of KBrloff’s face being 
under the now-familiar make-up, Chaney, 
somehow, just didn’t look right. 
Basically, his face was too fat to con- 
vince the onlooker that this was the 
face of a revived corpse. Ret ainin g a 
character introduced in Son of Franken- 
stein, Ygor (Bela Lugosi), the plot of 
this entry involved the transfer of 
Ygor’s brain into the Monster. Needless 
to say, the Monster had been restored 
back to its former self after its encounter 
with the lime-pit. Chaney's make-up 
remained similar to that used on Karloff 
in the previous three films; the flat- 
topped head, the bulking form, and the 
large, heavy boots. The interest in the 
character was now waning, due to the 
Monster acting as a mere prop for the 
other characters to revolve around. A 
fiery climax in the laboratory put it 
out of its misery. 

1943 gave us Frankenstein Meets the 
Wolfman, in which Bela Lugosi took 
over as the Monster. Some 12 years 
previous, Lugosi had rejected the part 
offered in Frankenstein. Attempting the 
same style of make-up, Lugosi’s Monster 
ended up looking rather ludicrous. Once 
reactivated, the Monster just stumbled 
around the film eventually bringing 
about the title's implication, which was 
staged quite effectively, resulting in both 
characters being swept away in a deluge 
of water. 

Both Chaney and Lugosi were grossly 
miscast as the Monster, which was now 
starting to become synonymous with its 
creator; Frankenstein. Not being referred 
to as the 'Monster’, but as Frankenstein 
made it a sure sign that the charcter had 
lost its individuality. 

LUGOSI TO STRANGE 

Further proof of this was shown, along 
with the general devaluation of most of 
the Universal horror-characters, when 
the studio enrolled the group into what 
was tentatively called The Devil’s Brood; 
it later became House of Frankenstein. 
The Monster was now forced to share the 
billing with Dracula (John Carradine), 
the Wolfman (Chaney Jr), erased- 
scientist Dr. Niemann (Karloff), and a 
hunchbacked assistant (J. Carrol Naish). 

1944 was definitely part of the down- 
hill journey for the Monster (Glenn 
Strange) in Erie C. Kenton’s House of 
Frankenstein, with the predictable cli- 
max forcing the Monster to drag the 
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Frankenstein 1970, an abysmai Allied Artists 


mad-8cienlist into a quicksand. Appar* 
ently, Karloff had taken some time to 
tutor ex-cowboy actor Glenn Strange in 
the portrayal of the Monster, but this 
was lost in the film as the character lay 
durinaut fur the most part. 

The following year the Monster (Glenn 
Strange, again) was revived for House 
of Dracula, with director Kenton again 
putting it through its paces alongside 
Carradine'e Dracula, Chaney’s Wolfinan, 
and, this time, Onslow Stevens’ interpre- 
tation of a mad doctor. It had taken the 
glorious Frankenstein Monster 14 years 
to become virtually a Universal Studio 
prop! 

In House of Frankenstein, the Monster 
was thawed out of the ice entombing it 
after the ending of the previous film only 
to sink into a convenient quicksand at 
the finish. Now-, in this follow-up, it is 
discovered in a cave at the base of a 
cliff after it has sunk down through the 
quicksand. Discovered by a new mad 
doctor, it is soon seen lying inanimate on 
an operating tabic ‘waiting for a new 
life to come’. The new life comes all too 
briefly for the poor Monster before it is 
despatched again. 


starring Boris Karloff, in which a TV crew invades Castle Frankenstein. 


Hammer's The Cune of Frankenstein /eoturing Christopher Lee as the creature in this 
publicity shot. 
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r's Frankenstein Must Be Destroyed (1969). 
The total absurdity came when Uni- 
versal put it into one of their Abbott and 
Costello vehicles, becoming Abbott and 
Costello Meet Frankenstein (1947). Here, 
the Monster turns up in America (the 
previous Alms having a mythical central 
European location, such as ‘Vasaria') as 
part of a wax museum consignment being 
handled by the two comedians. The 
sequence of silly events rounds itself off 
by having Dracula (Lugosi) chase Lou 
Costello to use the latter’s brain for the 
Monster (Strange), which must poten- 
tially be an even greater crime against 
the Monster than having Henry Frank- 
enstein’s assistant steal an abnormal 
brain in the very Arst Aim, Despite the 
plot outcome of this Aim, the Monster 
must have died of shame by the end. 

Now that Universal had run itself into 
the ground with the Frankenstein series, 
it look a whole new decade, studio, and 
approach to revive Mary Shelley's 
character. 

1957 premiered Hammer's Curse of 
Frankenstein, directed by Terence Fisher 
from Jimmy Sangster's screen play. This 
Aim developed a whole new style, apart 
from the use of colour, for the Franken- 
stein saga. Christopher Lee, under Phil 
Leakey’s heavy make-up, was billed on 
the posters as the Creature, not the 
u Ih, man-maJ. imw, f«, ih, crMur,. UmW.aJ'. Th. Bride of Franken.tein Mon.ter, ihu. bringing i, 
Ft«°k,n.l.in (193S). SheUey’, origin.l concept. 
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The caeting of Peter Cushing as 
PTctor Frankenstein must have been a 
)iece of sheer genius, but, as always, it 
ivas the Monster that everyone was 
waiting for. However, when it came it 
must have made the audience (of the 
time) wish otherwise: a yellowy face with 
scars and warped skin surrounding 
lifeless waterhlled eyes, under black lank 
hair. Hammer’s Curse of Frankenstein 
followed the original novel in a somewhat 
gruesome fashion, but was most effective 
in capturing an atmospheric period 
Savour. Here, the Monster was again 
depicted as an awkward, yet sym- 
pathetic, figure wliich, unfortunately, was 
too <piickly used as a murder-machine by 
its creator, resulting in its death by 
plunging into a vat of acid. 

Tales of Frankenstein, an intended 
television series from Hammer and 
Screen Gems, used Don Megowan as the 
Monster but failed. The actual title of 
the pilot episode was The Face in the 
Tombstone Mirror and told of the Monster 
running amok, ending up in a cemetery, 
and seeing (for the first time) its 
horrendous visage in the glass of a 
headstone. 

Michael Gwynn was Frankenstein’s 
next creation, in Revenge of Franken- 
stein, when Cushing pul the brain of his 
crippled assistaut into a sturdy young 
body. The experiment turned out to be a 
failure, and Gwynn’s Monster became a 
twisted cannibal, looking something like 
a snarling Quasimodo. 

HAMMER RESURRECTION 

Throughout Hammer’s Frankenstein 
cycle, Cushing’s Baron Frankenstein was 
always portrayed as a determined man, 
trying bard to succeed but just about 
always doomed to failure (as if by the 
hand of God). "Whereas the Universal 
Monster generally retained the same 
appearance (makeup-wise). Hammer’s 
creations changed with each new film, 
due to the continuous experiments of the 
Baron. Simply, Universal's continuing 
character was the Monster and Hammer’s 
was the Baron. 

Evil of Frankenstein, released in 1964, 
had the Baron bring about a new Mon- 
ster (Kiwi Kingston) which vaguely 
resembled the old Universal character. 
The similarity to the old studio didn’t 
end there because the film’s finale saw 
the Monster trapped by the cure-all 
fire (again!). It was now the motivations 
and dedication of the Baron that kept 
the audiences involved, rather than the 
advent of the Monster. Frankenstein 
Created W'onian emerged in 1967 with the 



Baron trying it again, this time coming 
forth with a woman, a beautiful woman 
(Susan Denberg). The screenplay by 
John Elder (Anthony Hinds) appeared 
faintly as a variation of the Revenge of 
Frankenstein theme, only the sex of the 
‘creation’ had changed. The Monster here 
can only be defined by its homicidal 
nature — certainly not by its appearance. 
However, it must be considered a score 
in points for Hammer to come up with a 
tantalising, seductive ‘Monster’. This 
film may be the only one in the series 
where the audience was concerned with 
the Monster character, over that of the 
Baron. 

By the time of Frankenstein Must Be 
Destroyed (1969), the Baron had become 
quite crazed in his fanatical pursuits. 
Freddie Jones appears as the end result 
of the devious Baron’s latest brain- 
surgery labours, and finishes up dragging 
the screaming Baron into a blazing 
mansion. With brain transplants being 
the basic theme, the Baron’s Monster 
appeared merely bald and with a crude 
scar forming a ragged sort of skull-cap. 
By way of similarity. Dave Browse's 
Monster for Jimmy Sangster’s Horror of 
Frankenstein (1970) also shows up as a 
bald-domed character, but the jagged 
scare were minimal and the body was 
discreetly swathed in bandages. This one 
was about the weakest eutry in the 
Hammer series, appearing to have been 
shot on a most modest budget. 

Muscleman Dave Browse was the only 
actor to play a Hammer Frankenstein 
Monster twice, his second stint being in 
Fisher’s anxiously-awaited Frankenstein 


and the Monster From Hell (1973). This 
film showed some of the most detailed 
experiments by the Baron ever seen in a 
Hammer film, maybe excepting Curse of 
Frankenstein. The Monster was a large, 
shaggy ‘being’, something like a gro- 
tesque Abominable Snowman. Sadly, 
however, it seemed to have very little 
to do. making this Hammer Frankenstein 
sequel rather au uneventful last pro- 
duction to date. 

Frankenstein: The True Story, first 
telecast in 1973, featured Michael Sarra- 
zin as the Monster; initially quite a 
handsome young man but later deterior- 
ating into a decomposing corpse. The 
film, however, remained remarkably 
true to Shelley’s events, and is one of the 
most well-made productions on the 
theme. Mel Brooks' Young Frankenstein, 
was a superb send-up of the 1930’e 
Universal Frankenstein movies, with a 
splendidly paranoid Gene Wilder playing 
Frankenstein and Beter Boyle portray- 
ing the confused Monster. Boyle, along 
with Karloff, was brough tin to demand by 
filmmakers somewhat on the strength of 
his role in Young Frankenstein; maybe 
in another few decades of Frankenstein 
Monsters there will be a new acting- 
talent discovery. 

All manner of Monsters will come and 
go, hotly pursued by mad-doctors, 
crazed-Bcientists. and frustrated brain- 
surgeons, but none will ever border on the 
creations of Universal and Hammer. 
Who do we have to thank for its exist- 
ence: Karloff's portrayal under James 
Whale’s direction for Universal based os 
the story of Mary Shelley? H 
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lo life there ii no final resohitioa. In books and 
filme, the words ‘the end’ only signify a immming 
up of event! at a partirulax point in a charartar*! 
life. Great ehararters in literature and film exiet 
beyond the limited space between book covert or 
the span of two hours on the screen. 

No character in recent years has made such an 
indelible imprcsaiou on the filmgoiug publir aa 
Regan, the young girl whoso soul was possessed 
and whose body was inhabited by a demon. At the 
end of the incredibly succesefnl The Exorcist, 
Father Karras bad exorcised the demon from 
Regan, but there still ensted unresolved questions 
shout how her future life would be sffrrted by the 
exusordinary and terrifying events that had 
occurred. 

Exorrisi IIi The Heretic is the story of the still- 
snrfacing effects of the demon's possession on 
Regan's mind and how she continues to be 
haunted by the repressed phenomenon. 

‘In The Exorcist, llgan was possessed by an evil 
force, which was trying to destroy her. In Exorciat 
Hi The Heretic, it is the forces of good and evil 
which are slruggling for supremacy within her,’ 
director .Toho lloorman explains. 


The Devil’s Own 


Aat caused her so much pain, but the is haunted 
by strange voices and images. She is troubled by 
recurrent nightmares. Yet, as she is abotit to 
leave childhood and become a woman, she is 
aware of an extraordinary power to perform good 
and to help other people. Her presence rimul- 
taneously disturbs and calms the people she meets. 

Linda Blair, who made her film debut at 
fifteen as Regan in The Exorcist, has been the 
recipient of more fan mail than any other motion 
picture star in the history of Warner Bros, In 
Exorcist Hi The Heretic, she will repeat her role. 

Although she had bad only minor experience as 
M actress before she was cast in ‘The Exorcist,’ 
Linda earned an Academy Award Domination for 
her performance of what certainly must be the 
most physically and psychologically deraandiog 
part ever written for a child actress. 

In Exorcist II. The Heretic, a darkening cloud 
of disrepute is gathering over the writings and life 
of the late Father Lankester Mcrrin, who died 
exorcising Regan. The words ‘heresy’ and ‘satan- 
ism we being Unked with bis name. Only if the 
**“"**'" verified will his name be cleared 


*U Ihf force of good wins oot. Began will cmer^ 

as an extraordinary person who is herself capable 
of great healing powers and points the way lo the 
future evolution of the human spirit. 

‘We will be dealing with Evil as a palpable forre. 
It ia not a negative thing. It is not merely omission; 
it is not anxieties and difficulties and misfortunes. 
Evil is perverse and perverting. Only if we’re 
prepared to look it in the fare and name it, can 
we oppose it. That's what ExnrcisI II is saying. 
There is an aching need for a return to the spirit. 
We re commg to an end of a period of materialism, 
where a sense of ethics has been lost.’ 

In the film, sychronised hypnosis is the device 
thst brings mysticism and science together and 
helps minds come into rapport with each other. 
Minds come together in a spirit of goodness, 
pointing a way out of the agonies that have 
embroiled humanity through the ages, giving 
strength to combat the pervasive forces of evil. 

In Esorctsl Hi The Heretic, Regan ia unable to 
remember any of the strange and terrifying events 
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Linda Blair (aj Re^an) goes into a tranre, hrr tvery mtnlat reaction being regulered on 


Richard Burtnn ro-itare as Father Philip 
Lamont, who ia sent to investifiate the eaorciBm. 

The role of Dr. Tiukin. a p*yehiatri«t, who ie 
treatioE Retail and fears that Merrin's exoreism 
had actually complicated her emotional problems, 
was orieinally written for a man. However, when 
no suitable male star wa* available, co-producer 
Richard Lederer and dlrcctor-co-producer John 
Boomian decided that the role miEht take on even 


any script rewriting, the script was snbmitted to 
Louise Fletcher (of Cuckoo’s Neel fame), who 
immediately accepted. 

Recreating his role of Father Merlin in special 
flashback eequences is Max von Sydow, who, 
viewers of The Exorcist will remember, died 
while trying to save Regan's mind and body from 
the demonic possession. 

Also recreating her role from The Exorcist is 


tary, the is left in charge of the young girl while 
her mother is on location Aiming a movie in 
keeland. She is frightened as she notices disturbing 
behaviour patterns in Regan. Sharon is caught 
between wanting to help Regan and being 
repulsed by the streoge atmosphere that seems to 
engulf the young girl’s life. 

Rounding out the cast of star performers is 
James Ear! Jones, who play Kokumo, an African, 
who had been as a child the subject of an earlier 
exorcism by Father Merrin. He now possesses the 
secret of power over the demon who had inhabited 
his body. 

’Exorcist U; The Heretic' is directed by John 
(Zardoa) Boorman, who was nominated for an 
Academy Award as Beat Director for his work on 
‘Deliverance.’ 

Although several characters in Exorcist Dii The 
Heretic are based on those created by William 
Peter Blatty in hii best-selling novel and screen- 
play for The Exorcial and there are references to 
events in the earlier film, the story and screenplay 
for Exorcial Hi The Heretic was written by reiativo 
newcomer William Coodhart. 

•In Exorcist Hi The Heretic, we travel the 
frontiers of film.' John Boiimian says. ‘We will 
use practically every variation of special effects 
technique to make it a film that leads the audience 
into the unknown territory of the mind and into 
strange worlds they heve never before en- 
countered, There will be the demon, and we will 
walk the corridors of Hell. It’s a journey into the 
spirit. Wc will reach out to touch the darkest 
unconscious of the audience. The movie will 
submerge the audience in a woHd of dreams and 


A Richard Lederer Prod/John Boorman Film 
Casts Linda Blair. Richard Barton, Louise Fletcher, 
Max von Sydow. Jamea Earl Jones, Kitty Winst, 
Ned Beatty. 

Prods., Richard Lederer, John Boorman; Dir.. 
John Boorman: Scmply., William Coodhart; Ed., 
John Merritt; Spec. EC. Chuck Caspar; 
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In h., conlinu,.^ look back at the Golden Age of Horror Filma in the order they firat 
appeared on the Br.tiah aereen, film historian Denia Gifford now looka at 1934 the year 
Karloff tnrned down an nnnsnal role, and gave Claude Rains an opportunity to appear 
-(or disappear?) aa THE INVISIBLE MAN. 
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I t was a wild and stormy evening at Robert 
Von HeUsdorf’s old castle . . So began 
Chapter One of Secret of the Blur Room 
as adapted by an anonyiuons Amalgamated 
Press hackster for their popular weekly 
story paper. Boy's Cintma. 

How Erich Philippi opened his original 
novel, upon which the Universal Picture was 
bused, I do not know — any more than I 
know how Mr Philippi reacted to the AP 
rewrite. But the Bov's Cinrma word-picture 
of Baron Von Hellsdorf-'He was a brood- 
shoaldered man. clean-shaven, square of 
jaw, and possessing eyes of steely blue’ — im- 
mediately conjures up the image of one 
actor. Lionel Atwili was consolidating his 
position as third man in the 1933 horror 
hierarchy by starring in the first horror film 
released in 1934. 

Film fFeeklvy understandably, thought 
less of the him than Boy's Cinema: ‘One of 
those murder mystery stories depending 
for their efTefl on serret passages, sudden 
alarms, hanging window shutters, mulTled 
figures, etc., etc. Well done of its type, but 
decidedly reminiscent of 365 or so similar pic- 
tures in the same category' (19 January 1934). 

The story hinged on the several suitors 
of lovely Irene Von Hellsdorf (Gloria Stuart), 
taking it in turns to dare the death that befell 


all who slept in the cursed Blue Room. The 
ultimate denuument explained all as the 
machinations of a madman. Traditional 
stuff, true, hut well played by such as Paul 
Lukas and Edward Arnold, and certainly 
superior to either of its suhsequeut retreads; 
The Miasing Guest (1938) and Murder in the 
Blue Room (1944). 

The following week the ‘old dark house' 
was dusted off again for Before Dawn, which 
Film Wsfkly greeted as ‘A fairly entertaining 
ereepy-creepy thriller of mystery and murder 
in an old mansion house.' Although no more 
than a B-picture. this one had a lot going 
for it in its packed hour. It was written by 
Edgar Wallace, the old mystery master's 
last and the film script he had completed 
for Radio Pictures between rewrite assign* 
inenta on King Kong. 


Supernatural 


Directed by Irving Pichel, it starred Warner 
Gland, the former Charlie Chan, as the evil 
Dr Cornelius: a somewhat confusing return 
to his old image, considering Qiarlie Chan’s 
Greatest Case was released to a rival circuit 
the same week! And. as a welcome twist, the 
snpematural was takeu seriously. Instead 
of the usual last scene exposure, the medium 


of the piece actually went into a trance and 
solved the murder: perhaps because she was 
played by the heroine, Dorothy Wilson. 

Mure serious (rcalment of the super- 
natural was shown in the very same week 
in a film called, appropriately enough. Super- 
natural. Carole Lombard, later better known 
for her light touch, starred as Roma Courtney, 
whose body was taken over by the spirit 
of Ruth Rogen (Vivienne Osborne), an 
electrocuted murderess. Her subsequent 
attempts to curry out the departed's last 
wish — the murder of her ex-lover — formed, 
the body of the plot, much to the distress of 
handsome Randolph Scott. H. B. Warner 
was Dr Houston, the scientist rcspnnsible 
for the experiment, and the Halperin Bro- 
thers were Victor and Edward, the director 
and producer responsible for the picture. 
Which may answer Ftim Weekly's dbtress: 
‘Why this would-be blood-curdler was ever 
made must remain one of Paramount’s 
secrets’ (2 February 1934). That magazine 
was more comfortable with the lighter treat- 
ment accorded the supernatural in Turn 
Back the Clock, a March release from MGM 
with Lee Tracy. As Joe he is hit on the head, 
relives his past, uses bis knowledge of the 
future to make a fortune, then wakes up in 
hospital to find it was aU a dream and be is 



Lugosi and Karloff in Universal's The Black Cat (1934). This uas ihe first of seven films the (too masters of the macabre reamed up in. Unfortunately 
the plot didn't live up lo its star cast. 
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itill married to homely Mae Qarke. 

Two major works on the supematura] 
came, by coincidence, in the week of April 
6th. Berkeley Square from Fox waa a con- 
vincinjt romantic fantasy via John L, Bal- 
derston's play, eendiiqt Leslie Howard back 
a hundred years into the shoes of his own 
ancestor. Although the transportation waa 
accompanied by traditional horror-film thun- 
der, Balderston’a theory was straightforward- 
ly explained. ‘Time is purely relative; the 
past still exists, although we cannot normally 

it stretched out, aa it is, behind us.* 

Another successful stage play was the 
source of Death Takes a Holiday. Paramount 
made this version of Alberto Casella'a fan- 
tasy, perhaps as atonement for .Supernatural, 
Fredric March, the ex-Doetor Jekyil, played 
Prince Sirki, alias the Angel of Death. He 
came to earth in top bat and tails to find out 
why mortals feared him— and for three days, 
nobody died. When he returned to whence 
he came, he took with him both new under- 
standing and Evelyn Venable. ‘Ls it enter- 
tainment or isn’t it?’ asked Film W'eekly at 


the end of a long review. ’The film is, at 

any rate, something quite out of the ordinary. 
It may prove impressive— to those who don’t 
analyse it too closely— by the sheer daring 
of its complete departure from normality.’ 

193« was a good year for departure from 
normality. No scientist departed more from 
normality than Dr Jack Griffin, who injected 
himself with monocane and suflered the 
extraordinary conseciuences; no film departed 
more from normality than James Whale's 
depiction of that experiment. The Invisible 
Man. 


Everything was abnormal by cinematic 
standards: not only did the leading role go 
to an unknown, he was the film star you 
could not see. Only in virtuaUy the last 
frame of the film did Claude Rains’ face 
appear — and then he was dead in bed and 
you had to turn your bead sideways to see 
him! The stills for the film were equally 
mysterious. Either Rains appeared wrapped 


in bandages like Karloff’g mummy in a 

lounge suit, or they showed terrified citizens 
cowering away from a thin white line. ’It 
should be explained’, said Film JFeeWy in a 
preview page on October 6th 1933 (the build- 
up began early), ’that the outlined figure of 
the Invisible Man in the accompanying 
pictures does not appear in the film, but has 
been inserted to emphasize the point of the 
illustrations.' Not too tough a trick for 
the technicians iu Universal's stills depart- 
ment; the hard work was actually directing 
an Invisible Man. directing nobody, nothing, 
a unique task which ideally suited the unique 
talent of James Whale. 

‘I was faced with the problem of picturing 
on the screen someone whom the audience 
could not see. It was all very well to film the 
scene without the actor, but I knew that 
I had in some way to let the audience know 
clearly that the actor was there all the time, 
although he was invisible. Therefore 1 had 
to devise bits of ‘business’ so that the audience 
should know where the man was, what he 
was doing, and so on. In one scene I made 
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him sit in a rocking chair, so that by the 
movements of the chair the audience would 
realise he was eittiof; there, although there 
was no sign of bis presence. I showed the 
seat of the chair sagging slightly as he sat 
down. Then, when his voice becAme mure 
confidential, I had the chair move a few 
inches towards the other person, as though 
the Invisible Man had drawn it closer for 
more intimate conversatioo. In one scene he 
takes a cigarette, lights it. and puffs out the 
smoke, although on the screen the cigarette 
appears suspended in the air, and no man 
is to be seen. [ was virtually making inani- 
mate objects ‘act’ for the man, and it took 
much ingenuity to make the scenes seem 
natural.' 


Visible Effects 


Whale was giving an interview to J. E. 
Arnold of Film Weekly (January 19th 1934), 
and although one of the lengthiest ever 
published on Whale, the director was careful 
not to be too explicit on the tricks be devised 
with speeial effects expert John P. Fulton. 
(He was also careful not to name him.) 

‘Much of the trick work depended on the 
old principle used by stage conjurors — 
the fact that if a man completely covered 
in a black suit stands in front of a dead 
black background, then he is invisible to the 
audience. A development of this method 
which we devised was a kind of facial makeup 
which, when photographed under special 
lighting, blended with the background and 
thus became invisible. We also made use 
of the system by which a background can be 
printed on to a picture, and tbns we were 
able to give the appearance of being able to 
see the background through a place where, 
actually, Claude Rains was standing. In 
many cases retouching on the film had to be 
employed. Men with tiny brushes worked 
through microscopes, adding touches to 
every single picture in the thousands of feet 
of film, and eliminating details which even 
the cameramen liail not been able to over- 
come. This work eost hundreds of pounds, 
and demanded such close application that the 
men could not work at it for more than about 
two houn at a time,' 

Small wonder The InTisible Man had taken 
so long to complete. Indeed, even longer 
than the lengthy post-shooting period was 
the gestation period which, as has been 
noted, dated back to Universal publicity 
announcements in 1932. The film was origin* 
ally intended as a follow-up to Frankenstein 
but, as James Whale remarked at the press 
preview, ‘Even when he was invisible Boris 
Karloff looked like Frankenstein!' At this 
launching lunch in London Whale was even 
more revealing about the background of 
The Invisible Man: perhaps he felt safe on 
his home ground, so far away from Universal 
City. 

Film Weekly's editor, Herbert Thompson, 
was at that lunch, and took delight in taking 
notes: ‘He said that when the film was 
assigned to him he was given strict instruc* 




Universal's Invisible Man starring Claude Rains, directed by the great James Whale, mlh John 
P. Fulton's magnificent special effects. Above: Rains' bandaged presence creates suspicion in the 
town's pub. Below; Baines explains his appearance to heroine Gloria Stuart, 


tions not to read 
H. G. Wells, who was present at the recep- 
tion, roared with laughter. Then when 
Whale suggested to his superiors that he 
would prefer to make the story Mr WeUs 
had written in preference to the ‘free Iran* 
scription' scenarios submitted, he was told, 
‘What can Wells know about films? He's 
never even been to Hollywood!' As to 
the insertion of a love interest involving 
contract star Gloria Stuart, Whale com- 
mented: ‘Fortuntely the other long-contract 
star. Lew Ayres, was out on loan to Fox, 


IT. G. Wells, who bad already bad a go at 
Hollywood in the same fan paper. Stories 
the Screen Has Buinrd (January 12th), was, 
however, pretty pleased with Whale’s end- 
prodnet, ‘Here I do find my narrative 
sequences respected and the interest gathered 
together and bronght to a climax in com- 
petent story-telling style. That is, I suppose, 
because the synopsis was made by Mr 
R, C. Sherriff, hims elf a competent dramatist 
and story-teller. I am told that Mr Sherriff's 
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Randolph Seou embraces 
taken possessiono/herbody. Paramouru’s Supeni 


verwon wa« the thirteenth prepared. 1 
shoold be amueed to see the other twelve 
versjone.’ Whale duly revealed that ‘One 
bright writer changed the character of the 
Invuible Man into a giant octopus which 
captured the heroine in iu writhing ten- 
tacle ■!' 

Wells did have one criticism to aim at 
Shemff, that the drug which makes the man 
m^s^Ie should also make him insane. 
If the man had remained sane, we should 
ave had the inherent monstrosity of an 
ordinary man in this extraordinary position 
But instead of an Invisible Man we now have 
an Invisible Lunatic.’ Said Editor Thompson- 
I must say I liked Mr Whale’s easy re- 
joinder. ‘If a man said to you that he was 
about to make himself invisible, wouldn’t 
you think he was rraiy already?' ’ 

The Invisible Man went on release on Mon- 
day May 7th, 1934, after a January run at the 
Tivoli. FUm Weekly gave it a great send-off, 
backing up their many articles and inter- 
^ews with a review that fully appreciated 
W hale s mix of laughter and horror. ‘Novelty 
thrills and humour cleverly blended in a 
picture full of ingenious trickery and appar- 
enUy magical effects. Intriguing stuff, with a 
more intelligent and adult appeal than the 
ordinary thriller.’ John Gammie found it 
difficult to apply ordinary acting standards 
to Qaude Rains’ unique performance. Yet 
it must be written down as a masterly piece of 
dramatic cioculion. That Rains was more 
than just an invisible face was quickly 
proved: he rose to become one of the finest 
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's spirit has 


character stars in Hollywood. 

The originality of The Invisible Man proved 
that horror films needed novelty, a lesson 
which even Universal would forget in lime 
The several sequels they would produce, 
each less exciting, less amusing, than the 
last, might have been avoided had they taken 
a lesson from their rivals. Radio. For June 
saw the release of Merian C. Cooper’s sue 
cessor to his sensation of the previous year 
a whipped-up cash-in called Son of Kong 
Same plot (almost), same cast (almost 
same production team (almost), same mon 
sters (almost)— but nowhere near the same 
success (not even almost). With Kong junior 
played purely for laughs (always a distressing 
tendency of Willis O’Brien’s, dating back to 
his silent prehistoricals). all FUm WeMy 
could say for it was ‘Chddren will probably 
hke Son of Kong better than adults, for the 
treatment is juvenile and the appeal very 
naive. Only the British Censor disagreed. 
H^e^gave the ape an ‘A’ Certificate: like father. 


Macabre Team-Up 


In the spring of the year the gossip columns 
had been thick with news about ’the first 
Horror Team in screen history*. Universal 
of course, was the studio involved, and fol-’ 
lowing the traditional HoUywood practice 
of doubling up on their box-office bets, the 
stars they had paired were Boris Karloff 
and Bela Lugosi. Three vehicles were an- 
nounced for horrordom's answer to Laurel 
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Poe, The. Snic.de Qub by Robert Uuis 
btevenson and ITie Return of Frankenstein, 
author indeterminate. The British film fan 
might be forgiven for concluding that none 
of them were made, but in fact the second 
primate y surfaced via MGM as Trooble 
for Two (the two were not Karloff and Lugosi 
but Montgomery and Russell-R„bert and 
Hosahnd!), the third as Bride of Frankenstein 
(with Karloff and Ernest Thesiger, or Elsa 
Lanchesler, repUcing Lugosi), and the first 
as The House of Doom (with, amazingly 
enough. Karloff and Lugosi). ‘Monstrously 
Mysterious’ was the catch-line they created 
when the film opened at the Empire, LeicesUr 
Square, that August. (‘Magnificently Mirth- 
quaking’ was the slogan for the supporting 
picture. Robertson Hare in Are You a Mason?) 
Another catch-phrase, quoted by FUm 
Weekly, was ’It’s Tremendous!’ ‘Let's leave 
it at that’ wrote critic .John Gammie at the 
conclusion of the confusion. He had tried to 
make sense of the mish-mosh of mystery 
in a lengthy review and failed utterly. As is 
now known, Edgar G. Ulmer, anther and 
director, suffered interference from both 
studio chiefs and censors, who all excised 
sequence! from his curiously original affair 
of Devil worship and other necrophiliacti- 
vities. But even were such snippeto restored, 
one wonders whether Gammie 's verdict would 
be changed; ‘It will be a very astute film- 
goer indeed who will be able to make head or 
tail of the story.’ 

Colui^ia, a (]uickie studio at the time, 
now weighed in with their somewhat belated 
entry for the horror stakes. The Ninth Gnest 
reviewed October 12th. was reckoned to be 
‘well produced and full of suspense, hut the 
horrors are laid on a little too thickly, The 
result is massacre rather than murder, and 
you may find it too gruesome for your 
taste.’ Donald Cook and Genevieve Tobin 
starred in this ‘Ten Little Niggers’ tale of a 
maniac murderer inviting eight people to 
dinner: 'The ninth guest is death’. 

^stmas was celebrated with the usual 
surfeit: no fewer than three chillers chased 
each other around the suburbs. House of 
Mystery was an early effort from Monogram, 
Reeled by the already veteran William 
Nigh. Equally ancient was the plot, that of an 
explorer suffering the Curse of KaU for 
making off with not only an idol’s sacred 
jewels but also a High Priest’s favourite 
nauteh-girl. Revenge in the form of an out- 
<i“>y visits itself upon his home and 

The Witching Hour came from Paramount, 
a silent film favourite remade by a new 
tdent, Henry Hathaway. John Halliday 
played a slightly psychic gambler who 
mesmerised young Tom Brown into com- 
mitting murder. And finaUy, from First 
NarionaJ, a B-fcature reworking of the Edgar 
Wallace mystery that had iniUated the genre 
M the Horror Film just six years before: 

The Return of the Terror. 

Which is where we came in back in House 
of Hammer 2! 
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minhcv ^eneml 


The (tuurdiiiii talk(*<l ol 'i;ra1 uiloiis 
fiadisin', "r<» DiK’s I’nwi-ll iii tlio 
SuitddY Times it Mas '|>♦‘(■uUa^•|v 
nansratinji ; Margaret ilitixuian ol 
the Sunday Telegraph called it a 
‘sadistic extravaftancc.' Joliti Hiism'II 
Tavliif jti I'he I'imes Mrole: "'Plie 
eiidiii*' of tlic film lias an all-mil 
jtassioii aiul intensity unlike anything 
else in the Hrilish cinema/ 

. . . ilehfiiKlcr (General ends Mitii 
the central character Iteiiij; liacked to 
death M'ith an axe and havinji: one of 
his eyes kicked out. 

The film tells us tliat in l(vk'). the 
(iivil ar is tearing I'hi'tlainl apart 
and laM has collapsed. MatlhcM 
llopkitis. the son of a Suffolk minister, 
rides through Kasl Anglia seekiii}' out 
su|i[iosed witches, lian^iii". hurnin^ or 
mulilatino them, lie's the self-st\lcd 
^itchlinder General. 

The story has its roots in facts. In 
a time when the average wage was 


six old jieni'e a ilay. Hojikiiis earned 
up to £2.*> for \ isiting a \ illage. In his 
short career, he is reckoned to haye 
made aiioul £H )()(). One con tern jiorary 
wrote that Hopkins and his henchman 
.lohn Slearne sent more people to the 
gallows in iourtcen months than all 
the other Kiiglish witch hunters had 
managed in tlie jireecding UiH years. 
Michael Reeyes' film was haseil on a 
fictionalised hiography 1)\ Ronald 
Bassett; it starred \ iticent Price in 
the title role. 

The Oneral i’lot 

Richard Marshall is a ^•oung and 
comparatiyely innocent Ronndhcail. 
After killing his first enemy soldier, 
he rides home on lea\'e to \isit his 
sweetheart Sara, .^he is the niece of 
.Jolin l.owes. the elderl\ jiarsoii of 
Rrandeston. Snifoik. {d’lie village simmi 
in the film is l^avenham.) T’he jiarson 


John Sfearnp (Robert Russell) and \Iattheu: Hopkins {Vincent Price) ore slopped by 
Roundheads as they travel from ioivn to town, destroying supposed nitrites. 


is a kiiulK man with leanings towarils 
High (ihurch I’rotestantism and that* 
ill this strongly Oomweliian area, 
tnakes him immcdialcK' suspect and 
.lisliked, 

Richard gets Lowes' permission to 
marry Sara and he rides happily off 
to re-join his regiment. 1 n the Iw ilighl, 
his palli crosses that of Messrs. 
Hopkins ami Stearne. He directs them 
to the \illage. unaware of who they 

\\ hen tlie\ arriye at Brandestoii, 
they start siaugluering jieople. Lowes 
is tortiireil and thrown in a cell, lie 
wcinld ha\e been killeil bnt his life is 
sa\cd by Sara, wlio seduces Hopkins. 
Her uncle's life seems safe. 

Bui wiiile Hopkins is absent from 
the \iltage. tiie brutish Stearne ra|ies 
her. t)n his return. Hojtkins hears of 
what ha.- Iiappeneil. He takes his 
revenge not on .Stearne hut indirectly 
• in Sara. Her life is spared but her 
iiiich' is kilhol. 

As a matter of historical fad, at the 
Sufloik .Sessions in Burv .St. 
I'hlmunds. .lolin Lowes, the 72 year 
old parson of Branson (sic), W'as tried 
tor witchcraft. He had confessed after 
a g()ing-oy<T l)y teams of Matthew 
Hopkins* assistants. According to 
Bisiiop I'rancis Hutchinson, they ke}>1 
Lowes awake ‘several nights together, 
and ran him backwards and forw'ards 
about till' room until he was out of 
hreatli. Then they rested him a little 
and tlieii ran him again. And thus 
they did for several days and nights 
tiigelher, till he was weary of his life 
and W'as scarce sensible of what he 
said or did.* 

Lowes confessed he had covenanted 
with the devil, suckled familiars and 
bewitched cattle. He later retracted 
his confession and, not allow'ed a 
clergyman, recited the funeral service 
fur him>elf as he walked to the 
scaffold. 




The real Matthew Hopkins’ meth- 
ods were to deprive victims of food 
and sleep and to run them around a 
room BO that their feel blistered. Few 
took more than five days to confess. 

In the movie, his methods are more 
direct, far more horrifying. Director 
Michael Reeves defended his film by 
saying: ‘Violence is horrible, de- 
grading and sordid. It should be 
presented as such — and the more 
people it shocks into sickened recogni- 
tion of these facts the better.’ 

British film censor John Trevelyan 
knew Reeves personally and accepted 
the director’s good intentions. But, 
Trevelyan argued, ‘The film gave the 
impression that it was exploiting 
violence, and in particular sadism, 
for commercial reasons.’ He said that 
he had never known background 
music to heighten violence so signifi- 
cantly. (Composer Paul Ferris appears 
as the ‘young husband’ in the film). 

The movie was cut extensively by 
the British censors. They removed 
four minutes of what they called 
‘excesses of sadistic brutality’. Reeves 
resisted the censorship vigorously and 
refused to take part in the cutting. 
But, when he saw the result, he told 


Having confessed, the 'witch' is destroyed. Bw 
roaring bonfire, held fast against a ladder. 
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Trevelvan that the film had not been 
harmed nearly as much as he had 
expected. 

America's Daily Cinema wrote of 
the censored end-result: ‘Rarely has 
so much blood been seen to How, such 
a variety of tortures been practised or 
so many hangings been carried out 
before the camera.’ Victims are dun- 
ked in the moat and roasted on the 
bonfire. 

When Richard (Ian Ogilvy, who 
had starred in Reeves’ other two 
films and is now the TV Saint) hears 
of the events at Brandeston. he rides 
there to find Lowes dead and Sara 
cowering and defiled in the desecrated 
church. Hopkins and Stearne are 
already far away. 

Richard marries Sara and swears 
total vengeance. W'hen Hopkins de- 
serts his assistant Stearne in the face 
of Army opposition, Stearne too is out 
for blood. Hopkins continues burning 
witches without. assistance for a while. 
But then he re-unites with Stearne 
and, knowing Richard is trying to 
hunt them down, they frame both him 
and Sara as witches. 

The most famous sequence in 
Witchfinder General (and one of the 
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tie, by being slowly lowered by ropes into a 



John Lottes, an elderly parson, opposed Hopkins cruel methods. Hopkins' assistarU, 
Stearne, upon finding warts on the parson's back, proclaims them to be morA.i of the 
Devil, and proceeds to gouge them out with a knife. 


most famous sequences in recent 

horror films) is the ending. The final 
two minutes. 

Richard and Sara are held captive 
by Hopkins and are ‘interrogated’ but 
refuse to confess. Just as some of his 
army colleagues burst into the prison, 
Richard breaks free in an attempt to 
prevent the torture of Sara, bound 
face-down on a table. In a frenzy, 
Richard picks up an axe and starts to 
ruthlessly and sy.stematically hack 
Hopkins to pieces. Aghast at the 
butchery', one of the soldiers (played 
by Nicky Henson, now 008 of the 
Secret Service) shoots the dying witch- 
finder. Richard, his mind gone, 
screams, ‘You took him away from 
me!’ 

In the silent room, Sara starts to 
scream and scream. After intercut 
shots of empty corridors and stair- 
cases with the screams echoing along 
them, the camera cuts back to .Sara’s 
demented, screaming face. The frame 
freezes. The credits roll. 

The sequence was edited like this 
due to a mistake. On the final day of 
shooting, a continuity problem arose 
related to scenes which had already 
been filmed. In the script, Nicky 
Henson was supposed to shoot both 
Vincent Price and Ian Ogilvy. But 
he only had a single flintlock pistol. 
This had been established in previous 
scenes. So he could only shoot one 
person. Reeves decided: 

‘All right, just shoot Vincent and 
I'll get Ian to scream and shout and 


go mad an<} freeze frame on Hilary 
Dwyer screaming.’ 

In the original book the hero 
(called Ralph Margery) hangs Hop- 
kins at the end. He has not been 
‘framed’ by the witchfinder — and his 
wife is not present. There were 
changes to the film as v .ll. 

In the US, Witchfinder General was 
released as Edgar Allan Poe's The 
Conqueror Worm (named after a line 
from one of his [loems). Prologue and 
epilogue narrations were added to 
justify the title change. 

The real Matthew Hopkins? He 
died of consumption in his bed in 
1647 . . . Although some contemporary 
rumours said he had been thrown into 
a river and sank — a sign that he was 
a witch. ■ 

WITCUFINDEB GENERAL (1968) 

Vincent Price (at Mauhtst Hopkins), Ian 
Ogilvy (Biehatil Marshall), Hilary Dwyer 
(Sara), Rupert Davies (John Loues). Robert 
Kuaaell (John Sltarne), Patrick Wyraark 
(Oliver CromueU), WUfred Brambeil (Maslnr 
Coach), Michael Beint (Captain t^daa), 
Nicky Henson (Trooper Sivalloia). John 
Ttenainao (Trooper Harcoun), Villiam 
Maxwell (Trooper C.ifford), Tony Selby 
(Sutter), Beaufoy Milton (Priest), John 
Kidd (Ul Magistrate). Peter Baigb f2rKl 
hfagistrate) . 

Directed by Michael Reevea, Produced by 
Arnold L. Miller, Co-produced by Louie M. 
Heyward, Aset. Director Ian Goddard, 
Screenplay by Michael Reeves & Too) 
Baker, Based ou a novel by Ronald Baaaett, 
Photography johnny Cotpiillon, Edited by 
Howard Lanning, Special eflects by Roger 
Oirken, (‘When DinoMors Ruled the Earth'. 
Tbs l,and That Time Forgot' etc.), Mueic 
Paul Ferria. 

Time: 87 mine. Cert X. 
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As with last issue's piece on 
Wizards, wc are once again indebted 
to Jean-Marc Lofficier and Benny 
Aldrich for being able to supply us 
a sneak preview of what promises 
to be one of the top fantasy movies 
of the year. 


oj the year. 

mnioiMc TQ _ ■ 

DLOODCITY 

Qlmce 2001, Welcome To Blood aty c 


lince 2001, Welcome To Blood Gty 
^musi surely be the most thought- 
^[.rovoking, the most complex and 
the most beautiful science hction him 
made. 

Because of its complexities, to out- 
line the story in a review is not an easy 
task, so bear with us. . . 

Five men and a girl, Martine, 
(Hollis McLaren), hnd themselves 
near a desert, not remembering who 
they are or where they come from. In 
their anonymous attires, they find an 
I.D. that tells them their, names plus 
the fact they are all . . . murderers! 

After a meeting with some outlaws, 
who kill one of the men and rape 
Martine, they meet Frendlander (Jack 
Palance), the local Marshall, who 
introduces them to his town. 

Blood Gty is a Western-like town 
peopled only by Citizens (who all wear 
a black uniform displaying a red 
cross with a number on it) and . . 
Slaves. Frendlander, of course, wears 
the Silver Cross of the Law. If a 
newcomer chooses to become a Slave, 
he is picked up — alter an auction — by 
a Citizen and is entitled to some form 
of legal protection. It is a form of 
survival. If he chooses to go for 
citizenship, he has to kill a citizen to 
take his place. Not a simple feat when 
only Citizens are allowed to bear 
weapons, and when newcomers are 
fair game to them . . . 

One of the newcomers, Lewis (Keir 
Dullea), decides to try it. In the town, 
he meets the local Dentist, Fbnt (Ken 


.4fler being revived, and 
(Keir Dullea — left) mi 


James) who invites him to the Saloon 

and taunts him. After an incident, 
Flint declares that he has been pro- 
voked by Lewis — which gives him the 
right to kill him. Cornered by Flint 
and his bodyguards, Lewis is pre- 
pared to die when, suddenly, a rifle 
appears near his hand. He shoots and 
kills Flint, watched by the mysterious 
Saloon Owner, Katherine (Samantha 
Eggar). 


Katherine is, in reality, watching 
Lewis from another place.’a Computer 
Centre where she and another Seien- 
tist, Lyle (John Evans), manipulate 
and program all events that happen 
in Blood City. People like Lewis, 


Ulood City into the present, Lewis 
Supervisor (Barry Morse) and Katherine 
(Samantha Eggar). 

Frendlander etc. are, in fact, lying at 

the Center, plugged into a Computer 
that literally ‘creates’ Blood City in 
their minds, as another reality which 
can be altered by Katherine or Lyle 
(as in the rifle’s appearance) or into 
which they can program themselves! 

The purpose of this Center is to 
find and test a certain type of person, 
a KillMaster, a sort of Super-Soldier 
for a war that rages in the world 
outside. In ‘real life’, Lewis and 
Frendlander— an actual KilLMaster— 
are only a Student and a University 
Dean. 

However, Katherine falls in love 
with Lewis, and programs her ‘double’ 
to act accordingly. But Lyle, jealous, 
decides to program some new para- 
meters to put Lewis into some new 






The girl, Martinc, is going to be 
sold as a slave to a Citizen called 
Gellor (Chris Wiggins). Lewis wishes 
to help her and is going to challenge 
Gellor. But suddenly they learn that 
Martiiie has been taken by the out- 
laws (a counter-programming move 
from Katherine). In the ensuing 
argument, Frendlander kills Gellor 
and goes with Lewis to deliver the 
girl. In the following light, Katherine, 
now jealous of Marline, kills her and, 
angry at Lewis for this ‘betrayal’, 
arranges a duel between him and 
Frendlander. Lewis tries to flee but 
wherever he goes, Katherine has 
programmed Frendlander to follow. 
But Frendlander rebels against the 
programming and, remembering his 
former peaceful personality, kills him- 
himself. Now furious about being 
thwarted. Katherine arranges another 
‘incident’ in which one of Lewis’ 
friends from the beginning shoots him 
to become a Citizen ... as he shot 
FUnt! 

But Lyle had complained to the 
Supervisor (Barry Morse — still trying 
to live down space ism) who decides 
that Katherine has committed an 
infraction. He decides to have Lewis 


Master. 

While he and Samantha argue, 
Lewis wakes up in his cell and dis- 
covers the reality: the war outside, 
the fact that the people he ‘killed’ in 
Blood city did not die but are playing 
endlessly their last gesture in the 
Centre, and the fake that is Blood 
Qty. Then, he makes his choice. 


Katherine come back, they find Lewis 
plugged back into Blood City where 
he appears, galloping on a white 
horse, Frendlander’s Silver Cross on 
his chest. . . 

A little bit difficult, isn’it? But so 
coherent! Coherence is the word. It 
reminded me of Patrick McGoohan’s 
PRISONER serial: everything fits 


lico faces of. Left, 
the ''western town," Blood City. Right, plugged in. 




Left: LeM'fs i 


> Blood City, btcomoB o ‘ril.j™,’ hoi hm a hard time otayiof olive. While right: Mania, (ffod,'. MrLana) 
fares tio belter. 



novels, where reality falls apart. 

Although Peter Sasdy’s first films 
(Countess Dracula, and Hands Of The 
Ripper) showed promises — and had 
signs of research — I must confess that 
I had been disappointed by his latest 
one I DON'T K'ANT TO BE 
BORN. BLOOD CITY shows that 
he has more than fulfilled our hopes. 
It is an accomplished work, and will 
certainly become a classic of the genre. 


down to the smallest thing, an abun- 

dance of details, never gratuitous 
though they do not contribute directly 
to the story line (afterwards, it makes 
the spectator realize that a lot of 
thinking went into — and around — the 
story; more than was shown.) 

U'ELCOME TO BLOOD CITY, 
to me, is one of the greatest SF films 
ever. Why? Well, it has EVERY- 
THING: a strong, interesting story; 
appealing characters, good acting, 
beautiful photography and nice music. 
And even humour in all the cliche 
western scenes — the duel, the chase, 
etc — where Jack Palance plays out- 
standingly the role of . . . Jack 
Palance! WELCOME TO BLOOD 
CITY is fascinating. Fascinating on 
many levels: the ‘western’ one — 
Blood City — and the ‘real’ one — ^the 
Computer Centre. Fascinating be- 
cause of the interplay between the 
characters. Fascinating because it 
feeb like one of PhiUp K. Dick’s 


WELCOME TO BLOOD CITY 
Jack Palance (as Ercndlundcr), Kcir 
DiUlca (Lewis), SaniaiilLa K)tgar (Kath- 
erine). Barry Morse (Supervisor), Hollis 
McLaren (Marline), Chris Wifr(jiii» 
(Gellor). Henry Rainer (Chumlcy), Allan 
Hnyale( Peter), 

Directed hy Peter .Sasdy, Produced liy 
.Murilyn Stonehouse. Screenplay by 
Stephen Srhneck and Michael Winder, 
Music Hoy Biidd, Editor Keith Palmer, 
Technicolor, an EMI/Len Herhernian 
production. Uistrihuled Lv EMI, 

Time; 9fi mins Cert: AA 
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issue e ^nsiver Desk section is dedicated to Jim Dan- 
forth’a excellent special effects work on Hammer’s When 
Dinosaurs Ruled The Earth (1969). and the readers who 
requested the coverage: Andrew Sproil of London SE27, 


t.reg McCallum of l.ardiff, Virgil Robson of Dundee, Mike 
Smyth and Ann Filton of Teddington, Middx., Dave Shaw 
of London W12, Amelia AtwOl of Bellerose, New York, and 
‘The Friday Fantasy Film Club’, 


r«:k, pw i. o •■gla„ .A.,” TA« i, 

clZ7l^Z:nTRf T ammanon/l.re ecuonfilm u she, such an angle .hat ,he. gaps hetween glass j tabid hack projection screen 

can^ be seen). Remember that for one single second of finished film that you see in the cinema, there, are acluallv 2i frJclionaUv d ' " ^ 
mads! Above right. Danforth with model crab on animation table. Below leet, Roger Dicken special e/ect, assilu 
models are made. Below right. fT'kile Danforth supervUes. Dicken adds a Danforth look over sketches, befor. 


e pterodactyl. 
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/^AUTiFUL , YES - AND 
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THE SHADOWS ,TSANHU - 
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‘Price oonect at time of going to press. 

"MATCHBOX" is the registeied trademark of Lesney Products StCo-iid. LeeConservancyRoad.LondonEgSPA. 




HOUSE OF HAMV 

HOUSE OF HAMMER 1 
(May 1976) 

“Dracula” (Christopher Lee, Peter 
Cushing, 1958,Pau/ /Veary,21 ppg); 
“Kjonos, Vampire Huuter” (new 
story, characters from Hammer 
film of 1973, Ian Gibson, Spps); 
“Voodoo Vengeance” (Van Hel- 
sing’s Terror Tales, Angus McKie. 
3pps). 

Chrislopher Lee— The Man Behind 
The Monster; Lee Filmography 
(1947-1976, films, books, records, 
TV, radio, opera): Phantom of 
the Paradise/Brian De Palma’s 
films; Captain Kronos — Vampire 
Hunter (film recap); Jose Marins/ 
Brazilian Horror; Effectively 
Speaking (John Brosnan on Jack 
Pierce, Ken Strickfaden, John P. 
Fulton— 19308 & 1940s make-up 
and special effects in horror 

movies): Drinkers of Blood 

Stealers of Souls (vampire films 
feature, Nosferatu to Vampira). 

HOUSE OF HAMMER 2 
(June 1976) 

“Curse of Frankenstein” Part One 
(Christopher Lee, Peter Cushing, 
1957, Alberto Cuyas, lOpps); 
**Ktono8” (Part Two of follow-up 
to film, Jan Gibson, Spps); “High- 
way of Hell” (Van Helsing Terror 
Tale, Brian Lewis, Spps). 

Dark Star review: Gulden Age 
of Horror (Denis Gifford on pre- 
talkie horror films); To The Devil 
— A Daugher review + star 
biogs (Lee, Widmark, Elliott, 
Blackman, Valentine): Behind the 
Scenes (on set during Hammer 
filming at Elstree); The Devil’s 
Other Children (Demonic pos- 
session films); Roy Ashton Inter- 
view (John Bronsan talks to 
Hammer's make-up master); 
Texas Chainsaw Massacre (4pps 
review and .story re-cap); Mario 
Bava's Movies. 

HOUSE OF HAMMER 3 
(July 1976) 

“Curse of Frankenstein” (con- 
clu.sion, Cuyas, lOpps); “Kronos” 
(conclusion, Ian Gibson, Spps); 
“Swamp Fever” (Van Helsing’s 
Terror Tale, Trev Goring, Spps). 

1 Werewolf of Washington review; ( 
Rise and Fall of the Frankenstein t 
Monster (overview of Franken- ' 
stein films, 1910-1976); Franken- ^ 
stein Gallery; Lon Chaney Sr; 

The Hollywood Monsters (19508 f 
sf boom) Night of the Living Dead ^ 
review. 


HOUSE OF HAMMER 7 

(February 1977) 

“Twins of Evil” (Peter Cushing, 
1971), Bias Callego, ISpps); “Van 
Heising’s History of Horror — The 
Werewolf” {Dave Gibbons). 

HOUSE OF HAMMER 8 
(April 1977) 

"The Quatermass Xperiment” 
Part One (Brian Donlevy, Richard 
Wordsworth. 1955, Brian Lewis, 
Spps); "Shandor: Demon Stalker” 
(spin-off from hero — Andrew Keir 
— of Dracula Prince of Darkness, 
John Bolton, 6pps); “Midnight 
Coach” (Terror Tale, Joe Col- 
quhoun, Spps). 

HOUSE OF HAMMER 9 j 

(June 1977) f 

“The Quatermass Xperiment” 
Parts 2 & 3 (conclu.sion, Brian 
Lewis. lli)ps); “Food For <' 
Thought” (Terror Tale. Jim <* 
Baikie, 3pps). 

In The Footsteps of Hitchcock ^ 


The Devil’s Men; 1932: Karloff as 
the Frankenstein Monster; The 
Omen; Daughters of the Night 
(female vampires in the cinema); 

Fan Scene (Collecting movie 
magazines and film books); 
Favourite Things (best effects, 
creatures and shock moments in 
movies). 

Dracula, Father & Son (Lee in 
French film, review). New Kong 
review; Dr Jekyll & Mr Hyde 
(1931); Fan Scene (Collecting 
film posters); Requiem For A 
Vampire (review); Hammer 

Science Fiction (overview & check- 
list); Black Lagoon & Curse of 

Cat People colour posters. 

(De Palma interview); Carrie 1 : 
review; Seizure review: The 
Quatermass Story, Squirm review; 'p. 
Livmg Dead At The Manchester 
Morgue review; Tlie Original King 
Kong; Fan Scene (Collecting film 
stiUs). "■] 

Quatermass 1 and 2 colour GB 
posters. J 
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ER INDEX:Wume 1 


IIOliSE OF IIAMMFK I 
(.Aii^ii‘<i 1976) 
of th<“ Seven (roldcn 
Nam|iiri'-" (I’cicr I)avi<l 

l.liiaiiu. I'tT.-,. I{ri„n Lncis. 
|.")|i|i‘.); "The Leopard Men" 
(Terror Tale. .Inliii Holton, . 



Draeiilu Soeiely; (Creatures From 
The Deep (mitler--eK niuii'ter 
movies — Black [,a<;ooi]. Beho- 
motli. Boilzilla. Jaws. MvsLeriou.s 
I'laiiil. ele): Mevleaii .Monsters 
Pari Oiii-; 19.10 Horror Films: 
Monsters From The Fast ( Ja|iaiiese 
and iJiiiBc"-!' Horror Filins). 


iioi si; of hammfk lo 

(inly I977) 

"Lnrse of the W erewolf" (Oliver 
Beed. (JilVord Kvans. A voiine 
Komaiii. I')(i(). John Bolton, 
lapps). 



The Seiiliiiel n-view. Shudowman 
review. 1912: Karloll' as Fn 
Maiiehii: (Jose Fneoiinters of the 
Third Kill" prev iew feature: Were- 
wolf iiioiisler ^allerv: Kon"'s Kind 
(simian s|dii-otVs. Son ol Koii", 
Joe ^'oiiiif'. Planet of Ape.s . . .); 
Fact File: (Inrse of the Werewolf; 
.Satan's Slave review: Stalkers in 
the Moonlight (werewolves on 
film feature): Loloiir Belgian Curse 
of the Werewolf Poster. 


IIOI SF OF IIAMMKK .'3 

(Oeioher 1976) 

"Moon Zero Two" (Janie.s Olsen. 
Warren Mitchell. 19(>'> seienec 
lictiun. Paul Aeiirv. 1 4-i>|is): "One 
.Man's .Meat*' (Terror Tale. Martin 



Terrible Monsters ( Kept ilieiis. 
Trollenber" Terror. Irvvin Allen 
'l'\ fanlasN. ite): Bela Lugosi as 
Draeiila : Deranged (review); 

Mexican Monsters Part Two: 
Answer Desk Photo-File on 
C(nin|e-s Draeida, 


MOl SF OF HAM.MFR II 

(Vngnsi 1977) 

"The fiorgan" Pasi One ((Jirisio- 
pher Lee. Barbara Shelley. Peter 
Ciishiiig. ■Ilbfrtn ('.iivas 

Tri'v f/'ortns, Tpps); "Lair of the 
Dragon" (Terror Tale. Hrinn 
f.e,r/s. Ipps). 



BtirnI Dtterings review; Tender 
Draeiila (Cushing ns Draeula in 
Freiuh (ilni); 1913: Masters of 
Menace (White Zonihie. Mumniv. 
Kue Morgue. Ghoul, etc): .Sinhad 
and the Eye of the Tiger: Wizards 
preview; Gorgon Fact File; Zoltan 
— Hound of Draeula review; 
Harryhausen speaks on horror: 
Peter Cushing Gallery. Colour US 
Gorgon poster. 


MOl SF OF IIA.MMER 6 

(Deeemlier 1976) 

"Draeula. Prince of Darkness" 
(( Jirislopher Lee. Andrew Keir. 
Barbara Sludh-v. lOhll. John 
Bolton. i(ipps): "Malvoisin's 

Mirror" ( I'error Tab-. Brian /.eieis. 
■Ipps), 



(Jirislopher Lee Portrait (iailery: 
1931: Horror Films (\ aiiipyr. 
(iorilla. Bat \\ his|iers. etc): Blood 
vA (juts (sjieeial elVecls how ihey 
are achieved): The Oazies (Ko- 
niero's lilni rev icw c‘d). 


MOl SF OF H AMMFK 12 

(September 1977) 

"The liorgon" Pari I'wo (coii- 
clii'iuii. C.iiyns. lOpps); "Demon 
at the (iates of Dawn" (Terror 
Tale. Sti'vi’ Parkhousf. t])|is). 



FAorcisI 2: The Herelie: Fi'Snken- 
stein on Film (feat ore on varieil 
a]i|iearanees): Shudder ri'viev*; 

(>iant Spider Invasion review: 
1914: Iiivisihle Man: W iti hlinder 
General: Weleonie to Blood Citv 
preview: HoH Index; eidoiir CrB 
Gorgon poster. 
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